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FEDERAL CHILD LABOR PROGRAM 
CURTAILED AND DISPERSED 


HE favorable outlook for the Federal child labor ap- 

propriation, reported in the last issue of The Amert- 
can Child (May 1947), lasted only until the joint Senate- 
House Conference Committee went to work on it. Action 
taken by the Senate, restoring the Division of Labor 
Standards with an appropriation of $400,000 for activities 
including the child labor program, was whittled down in 
the Conference Committee until the Division of Labor 
Standards finally emerged with a $200,000 appropriation 
and without the child labor program. This was transferred 
to the Wage-Hour Division with an appropriation of 
$110,328 or a 53% reduction from the $236.557 appro- 
priated for child labor activities in 1946-47. This was in 
addition to the previous cut of 61% (from $92,843 to 
$35,819) in the appropriation for the specific enforcement 
activities which were transferred to the Wage-Hour Di- 
vision. 

As a result of these reductions and transfers, the Federal 
child labor program, built up first as the Industrial Division 
of the Children’s Bureau and kept intact as the Child 
Labor and Youth Employment Branch of the Division of 
Labor Standards when the other functions of the Bureau 
were transferred to the Federal Security Agency, has 
ceased to exist as a unit and the functions have been 
curtailed and dispersed. 


The personnel previously engaged in enforcement of 
the child labor provisions of the Wage-Hour Act have 


. been reduced from 21 to 7. Four of the 7 are professional 


workers and this staff has been merged with the Field 
Operations Branch in the Washington office of the Wage- 
Hour Division. Miss Elizabeth Coleman, who was in 
charge of this work in the Child Labor and Youth Em- 
ployment Branch, is now Child Labor Adviser to the Chief 
of the Field Operations Branch of the Wage-Hour Di- 
vision. All of the 9 child labor specialists formerly attached 
to the Regional Wage-Hour offices have been eliminated. 

Other child labor “functions under the Fair Labor 
Standards Act,” transferred by Congressional action to the 
Wage-Hour Division, have been set up for one year by 
order of the Secretary. as a Child Labor Branch. Under the 
reduced appropriation the Branch has a staff of 12 pro- 
fessional workers and 9 clerical workers as compared with 
54 professional, statistical and clerical workers in the gen- 
eral program of the Child Labor and Youth Employment 
Branch this past year. Miss Elizabeth Johnson, who was 
Assistant Director in Charge of Research in the Child 
Labor and Youth Employment Branch, heads this unit. 
Under the sharp curtailment of funds and staff, it has been 





necessary to limit the child labor work to an age certifi- 
cation program, research involving matters related directly 
to the child labor provisions of the Wage-Hour Act, and 
the statistical, informational and public relations work. 
The 7 Regional Consultants, who were the backbone of 
the advisory and promotional work on state child labor 
standards, no longer exist and the Child Labor Branch in 
the Wage-Hour Division can do no work in this area as 
no provision was made for it in the appropriation. 

The Division of Labor Standards has set up a new unit 
on Federal-State Cooperation in the general field of labor 
standards and legislation and Miss Beatrice McConnell, 
the former head of the Child Labor and Youth Employ- 
ment Branch, has remained in the Division of Labor Stand- 
ards to direct the new unit, which includes two other for- 
mer members of the Child Labor and Youth Employment 
Branch. How much assistance can be given on state child 
labor standards remains to be seen since the small unit 
will have to concern itself with the broad field of labor 
standards in general. 

If it was the deliberate intention of Congress to wreck 
an established program for children, which has had bi- 
partisan support for years and which never had a war- 
inflated appropriation to be deflated, it has succeeded only 
too well. If by any chance, the action of the Conference 
Committee was the result of confusion over last minute 
revisions of the appropriations bill rather than of deliber- 
ate intent, then Congress should be willing to take prompt 
action to restore the program to its former status. 

Those who fought for years for a Federal program to 
protect young workers know that enforcement of the child 
labor provisions of the Fair Labor Standards Act is not 
enough; they know that Federal service to the states in 
improving state child labor standards is essential to pro- 
gress in securing adequate laws; they know that research, 
advisory and promotional services on agricultural problems 
involving child workers are important to the welfare of 
this seriously disadvantaged group; they know that general 
research into child labor and youth employment problems 
is a continuing need for the welfare of all young workers. . 
All of these services are gone as a result of Congressional 
action which eliminated them by cutting $183,253 from 
the budget and reducing the Federal child labor program 
to limited functions directly related to enforcement. 

Efforts will be made to get the broader functions back 
as soon as possible. Enforcement activities under the Fair 
Labor Standards Act will probably have to remain in the 
Wage-Hour Division, but the research, advisory and pro- 
motional services should be reestablished in the Division 
of Labor Standards so that there will be continuing Federal 
activity in the general field of child labor and youth em- 
ployment. . 
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IN MEMORIAM 
JOHN W. WOOD 
MARY E. WOOLLEY 


HE National Child Labor Committee regrets deeply 

the death of two valued members of its Board of Trus- 
tees—Dr. John W. Wood and Dr. Mary E. Woolley. Dr. 
Wood, who died on August 7th at the age of 81, was 
one of the twelve charter members of the Board. He was 
an active and zealous participant in planning and guiding 
the Committee’s work from 1904 until his last illness. 
Dr. Woolley, who died on September 5th at the age of 
84, became a member of the Board in 1933 and although 
she could not participate in Board meetings as regularly 
as Dr. Wood, since she was not a resident of New York, 
she was a strong supporter of the Committee’s activities 
and her leadership in national and world affairs gave 
strength to the Committee’s work in its major national 
undertakings, such as the campaign for the Child Labor 
Amendment. 


The Board of Trustees expressed its deep appreciation 
of the contributions made to the Committee's work by 
Dr. Wood and Dr. Woolley in the following Minutes: 


Dr. John W. Wood was one of the Committee’s best 
friends and most trusted advisers, Through the more than 
forty years of his service as a member of the Board of 
Trustees, he never failed to attend its meetings whenever 
the demands of his national and foreign work as Secretary 
of the Department of Missions of the National Council of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church permitted him to do so. His 
judgment, his experience and his firm conviction that America 
must lead the way in promoting conditions favorable to child 
development, made him a wise adviser and an indomitable 
fighter in the long struggle to put an end to child labor 
and give children their birthright of health, education, and 
opportunity to become useful citizens. Few of the Commit- 
tee’s original Board members are left and the Board feels a 
particularly heavy sense of loss when the life span of one 
of these tried and trusted elder statesmen reaches its end. 

Dr. Mary E. Woolley brought to the Committee’s work 
her experience as an outstanding leader in education and 
her conviction that the world must find a way to live in peace 
so that children can grow up without being subjected to the 
horrors of wars and their aftermath. Having pioneered_on 
behalf of one underprivileged group in the field of higher 
education, namely, women (Dr. Woolley was the first woman 
to receive an undergraduate degree from Brown University), 
she was well aware that many other young people, at the 
elementary and secondary school levels, were also being de- 


prived of their educational rights. Her realization that educa- 
tion was the critical need for the peaceful world she visualized 
and worked to attain made her a wholehearted supporter of 
the Committee’s program to stop the use of school-age chil- 
dren in industry and get them into school where they belong. 
Leaders of Dr. Woolley’s calibre are all too few and the 
Board knows that its sense of loss is shared by the many 
organizations and individuals to whom she was a source of 
inspiration. 


RECENT BOARD AND STAFF ACTIVITIES 


EARINGS were held in July on the National School 
Health Services Bill which the National Child 
Labor Committee has endorsed. Mrs. Richard J. Bernhard, 
Vice-Chairman of the National Child Labor Committee, 
attended the hearings to present the Committee’s testimony 
in support of the bill. The testimony was based on special 
data secured from several cities for this purpose, showing 
the uncorrected health defects revealed by physical exam- 
inations for work permits. 


Mr. Artigues made a field visit to Colorado in May with 
reference to a possible investigation by the Committee of 
current child labor conditions in the beet fields. It was 
decided to undertake an investigation to find out whether 
the Federal age and hour standards are being generally 
observed or generally ignored and to what extent machines 
are replacing hand labor. Mr. Artigues has left for Colo- 
rado in order to be there during the fall harvesting season. 
He will return to Missouri later in the fall to renew work 
on the child labor and compulsory education bills which 
were postponed when the Missouri Legislature adjourned 
in July to reconvene in January. During the summer 
months, Mr. Artigues made a study of the administration 
of the compulsory attendance law in Vermilion Parish, 
Louisiana, to complete the work for his M.A. degree at 
Tulane University School of Social Work. This is the first 
detailed study that has been made to find out how Louisi- 
ana’s modern law, with its visiting teacher system, is work- 
ing and a rural Parish was chosen as the best testing ground. 


Miss Alway attended the Y.M.-Y.W.C.A. National 
Youth Conference at Grinnell, Iowa, in June, to participate 
in a five-day Social Action Workshop. She also made field . 
visits to Connecticut, Massachusetts and Rhode Island dur- 
ing the summer and is now in Virginia working with the 
Virginia Child Labor Committee on plans for promoting 
the campaign for revision of the Virginia child labor law 
in 1948, for which the Virginia Committee has been laying 
the groundwork this past year. Miss Alway will also go 
to Kentucky where plans for revision of the child labor law 
in 1948 are under consideration. 


Mr. Dillon gave a six weeks course in vocational guid- 
ance at Michigan State College during the summer and also 
made field visits during this period to Cleveland and Cin- 
cinnati where the work of collecting data for the study of 
school drop-outs was nearing completion. He attended a 
meeting of the New York State Counselors Association 
held at Syracuse in July where he was moderator of a panel 
discussion on “An Effective Personnel Program.” In Au- 
gust he was asked to give a short course in vocational guid- 
ance at New York University and has now been asked to 
give another short course at the University on ten succes- 
sive Saturdays. 
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THE 1947 LEGISLATIVE SCORE 


HE child labor and compulsory education bills in- 

troduced in the 44 state legislative sessions in 1947 
totalled approximately 115. Many of these bills were de- 
signed to raise standards; a substantial number were de- 
signed to lower them. Progress towards higher standards 
was extremely limited and though some bad breakdown 
bills were defeated, others were enacted. The following 
summary shows briefly the gains, the losses, and the 
ground held on bills of major importance. Complete in- 
formation on all bills can be obtained by sending for 
the National Child Labor Committee’s 65 page compila- 
tion, “State Child Labor, Compulsory Education and Re- 
lated Legislation in 1947,” which is available free of 
charge. 


ACTION ON PROGRESSIVE CHILD LABOR BILLS 
16 Year Bills 


Seven bills were introduced to raise the minimum age 
for full-time employment from 14 to 16 years during 
school hours, or in specified occupations, or both, some 
of which were comprehensive upward revisions of all 
major provisions of the existing chiid labor law: 


ENACTED 


Alabama bill to raise from 14 to 16 the minimum age for 
work during school hours and for employment in manu- 
facturing or mechanical establishments, or in canneries, 
at any time; to set a 14 year limit for employment outside 
of school hours (retaining the existing 12 year limit in 
business offices, mercantile establishments, or as caddies 
during school vacations) ; to reduce the legal work week 
for children under 16 from 48 to 40 hours. 


POSTPONED 


Missouri bill to raise from 14 to 16 minimum age for work 
during school hours and for employment in factories at 
any time; to raise from 12 to 14 minimum age for work 
outside of school hours except newspaper delivery; to 
establish an 8-hour day, 40-hour week under 18 and 
limit hours of part-time work on school days and during 
school week for minors under 18; to regulate night work 
hours of minors 16 to 18; to require work permits to 
18; to grant departmental authority to add to list of 
hazardous occupations prohibited under 16 or 18. 


DEFEATED 


Iowa bill to establish a 16 year minimum age for work 
during school hours and for employment in manufacturing 
or mechanical establishments, or in construction work, 
at any time. 

Maryland bill to raise from 14 to 16 the minimum age for 
employment during school hours and for employment in 
manufacturing or mechanical establishments at any time; 
to raise from 16 to 18 the minimum age for employment 
in hazardous occupations; to require work permits to 18. 

Minnesota bill to raise from 14 to 16 the minimum age for 
employment in manufacturing establishments, construc- 
tion, and engineering work. 

New Hampshire bill to raise from 14 to 16 the minimum 
age for employment at any time in manufacturing estab- 
lishments, stores, offices, restaurants, hotels, distribution 
of messages, etc. 

Tennessee bill to raise from 14 to 16 the minimum age 
for work during school hours, and for employment in 
manufacturing or mechanical establishments at any time; 





to establish an 8-hour day, 40-hour week for minors under 
18 and limit hours of part-time work on school days and 
during school week for minors under 16; to raise from 
16 to 18 the minimum age for employment in hazardous 
occupations; to require work permits to 18. 


Extension of 16 Year Laws 


Two bills were introduced to eliminate all employment 
under 16 in manufacturing: 


ENACTED 
Massachusetts bill to prohibit issuance of special permits 
and of cooperative permits to minors under 16 for em- 
ployment in manufacturing. 
DEFEATED 
Ohio bill to raise from 14 to 16 the age limit for employment 
in manufacturing outside of school hours. 


Other Bills to Improve Age or Hour Standards 
ENACTED 


Connecticut bill to raise age limit for night work after 10 
es from 16 to 18 years in restaurants, barber shops, 

eauty parlors, etc. 

Maine bill to reduce hours for minors under 15 from 54 
to 48 a week and limit hours of part-time work to 4 
on a school day, 28 during a school week. 

Michigan bill to revise child labor law reduces hours of work 
for minors under 18 from 10 a day, 54 a week to 8 a 
day, 48 a week and limits combined school and work 
hours to 48 a week (little or no gain in other standards). 

POSTPONED 

South Carolina bills to set a 14 year minimum for work 
outside school hours, limit hours of full-time work for 
minors under 16 to 8 a day, 40 a week and hours of 
part-time work to 4 on a school day, 28 during a school 
week and to require employment certificates under 18. 


DEFEATED . 


Delaware bill to eliminate exemptions to 7 p.m. to 6 a.m. 
night work prohibitions under 16 which permit employ- 
ment to 12 p.m. in bowling alleys and milk deliveries 
between 5 a.m. and 12 p.m. 

Montana bill to set 14 year age limit for all occupations not 
included in 16 year age limit (mostly hazardous) and 
hours of full-time work for ‘minors 14 and over” to 8 
a day, 48 a week, and hours of part-time work to 3 on 
a school day, 18 during a school week. 

New Mexico bill to repeal wartime provisions relaxing 
standards for employment of minors under 16 in movie 
theatres, bowling alleys, or delivery of messages and goods. 

Ohio bill to extend 16 year minimum (noted above) also 
included a 12 year minimum outside of school hours for 
newspaper delivery, or for child care in private homes. 

Oregon bill to establish a 16, instead of a 14 year, limit in 
any part of industrial plant which contains power-driven 
machinery. 

Pennsylvania bill to repeal wartime powers permitting em- 
ployment of minors of 16 and 17 for 48 hours a week 
and up to 10 hours a day. 

Rhode Island bill to prohibit night work by 16 and 17 year 
olds between 11 p.m. and 6 a.m. in business and mercan- 
tile establishments (now prohibited only in manufacturing 
and mechanical establishments). 

Utah bill to revise child labor law, chief gains of which 
would have been to reduce weekly hours of work for 
minors under 18 from 44 to 40, to remove exceptions to 
hour provisions for harvesting, canning and packing fruit 
and vegetables, to remove the provision: which permits 
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minors over 14 to begin work of harvesting crops at 5 
a.m., to raise the age limit for employment in agriculture, 
domestic service and bowling alleys outside of school hours 
from 14 to 16 and for caddies from 12 to 14. 

West Virginia bill to establish 18 year limit in bowling 
alleys (present law merely. prohibits minors under 18 
from working after 12 p.m.). 

W yoming bills to set a 14 year age minimum for employ- 
ment (no minimum age at present except through com- 
pulsory education law) and to remove technical obstruc- 
tions to functioning of work permit provisions. 


ACTION ON REGRESSIVE CHILD LABOR BILLS 


Bills to Extend Hours and Lower Ages 
ENACTED © 
Florida bill to give authority to Industrial Commission to 
extend night work hours of boys 16 to 18. 
Massachusetts bills to extend until July 1, 1949, the emer- 
gency authority of the Commissioner of Labor to suspend 
all laws regulating the employment of women and chil- 
dren; permitting minors Sena 16 and 18 to work 
until 11 p.m. in manufacturing establishments (formerly 
10 p.m. be minors 16 to 18 and females under 21) ; and 
exempting fish processing from the 9 hour day, 48 hour 
week for minors between 16 and 18 from June through 
October. 
Pennsylvania bill to lower age for pinboys from 18 to 16. 


DEFEATED 

Connecticut bill to extend night work hours of women and 
minors from 10 to 12 p.m. 

Illinois bill to remove bowling alleys and ‘“‘work by minor 
with consent of parent” from age limit for work outside 
of school hours and to increase hours of legal part-time 
work on school day from 3 to 4. 

Maryland bill to eliminate age limit for employment outside 
of school hours. ee 

New York bill to lower age limit in bowling alleys from 
16 to 14 and to extend night work hours to 11 p.m. 

West Virginia bill to extend night work hours under 16 
from 8 to 10 p.m. 


ACTION ON PROGRESSIVE COMPULSORY 
EDUCATION BILLS 


Bills to Lengthen School Terms, Eliminate Exemptions 
Under 16, etc. 
ENACTED 

Arkansas bill to extend school term from 100 to 150 days 
if school is in session 9 months, or a corresponding pro- 
portion of days if school is in session less than 9 months. 

Maryland bill to eliminate exemption to 16 year attendance 
age for 14 and 15 year olds who have completed the 8th 
grade and are employed. 

Michigan bill to eliminate exemption for children under 16 
who have completed the 8th grade and whose expenses 
to district having higher grade are not met from State 
or district funds. 

North Dakota bill to lengthen school term from 7 to 8 
months. 

Tennessee bill to require completion of high school instead 
of 8th grade for exemption from compulsory attendance 
and to require school attendance for a minimum of 180 
days instead of ‘‘not more than 180 days.” 


POSTPONED 
Missouri bill to revise compulsory education law, limiting 
exemptions under 16 to high school graduates; requiring 
employed minors under 18, instead of under 16, to attend 
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continuation school; requiring appointment of attendance 
teachers instead of attendance officers. 
DEFEATED 

Arizona bill to establish regular school term of not less 
than 170 days and to require compfetion of high school 
instead of 8th grade for exemption under 16. 

Illinois bill to lengthen the school term from 8 to 9 months. 

Indiana bill to eliminate exemptions under 16 for 14 and 
15 year olds who have completed the 8th grade and hold 
work permits. 

Minnesota bill to raise compulsory education age from 16 
to 18 with exemption only for high school graduates (8th 
grade graduates under 16 now exempt). 

Washington bill to raise a yee education age from 
16 to 18 with exemption only for high school graduates 
(8th grade graduates of 14 and 15 now exempt). 

Wisconsin bill to raise from 14 to 15 age at which minors 
regularly employed on farms or at home ate not required 
to attend school. 


ACTION ON WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION BILLS 


DEFEATED 
Pennsylvania bill to pay double compensation to illegally 
a minors under 18 (limited under present law 
to additional 10%). 
Vermont bill to include illegally employed minors in work- 
men’s compensation act (excluded under present law). 


ACTION ON MISCELLANEOUS BILLS 
(Agriculture, Migrant Children, Code Commissions) 


Agriculture 
ENACTED 
Connecticut bill to set a 14 year age limit, 8 hour day, 6 day 
and 48 hour week, for minors employed in agriculture; 
applies ‘‘during any calendar week to any employer whose 
average number of employees during that week was more 
than 15;” requires legal proof of age for employment 
when schools age not in session; assigns enforcement to 
Commissioner of Agriculture. 
New York bill to make permanent the requirement for farm 
work permits for re 14 to 16. 
DEFEATED 
New York bill to establish an 8 hour day, 40 hour week 
under 16 on farms not operated by parent. 


Migrant Children 
ENACTED 
New Jersey bill to make permanent the wartime provision 
entitling children of migrants and other non-residents to 
free public education. 


Code Commissions 
ENACTED 

Colorado bill to create a Children’s Code Commission of 
5 members to study child welfare laws and make recom- 
mendations by November 15, 1948. 

Maryland bill to establish a Commission for Study of Child 
Labor Laws and make recommendations as to need for 
revision by September 1, 1948. : 

Oklahoma bill to create a Children’s Code Commission of 
11 members to study child labor laws and make recom- 
mendations to Governor 30 days before the Legislature 
convenes in regular session. 

DEFEATED : 
Nebraska bill to establish a Commission to study laws re- 


lating to minors in order to develop a mote adequate 
Children’s Code. 











